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A GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF SOUTHAMPTON 
ISLAND AND NOTES UPON THE ESKIMO 



GEORGE COMER* 

The Island of Southampton, lying, as it does, in the great ice 
belt at the extreme northerly end of Hudson Bay, has no especial 
commercial value and is practically inaccessible during the greater 
part of the year. The writer, nevertheless, has prepared the ac- 
companying map and written the following description of the 
island and its people, both of which may be of practical assistance 
to subsequent explorers and of scientific interest to those who are 
studying the many problems of arctic life. 

The Island of Southampton is about 175 miles from north to 
south and approximately the same from east to west. There are 
but few places on the west and south shores where it is safe for a 
vessel to "stand in" nearer than five miles, and to the south of 
Cape Kendall even ten miles is dangerous. A hitherto unknown 
reef, three miles in length, lies about fifteen miles north of Cape 
Kendall in Lat. 64° 17'. It is especially dangerous, since it can be 
seen only at low tide, although deep water is found from two to 
three miles on either side. A strong current (which I have esti- 
mated at about six miles a day) sweeps by Cape Kendall and 
strikes across this reef to the north of Whale Point, thence south 
past Cape Fullerton. 

On older maps, an island (known as Tom Island) is indicated 
to the south of Cape Kendall. This does not exist. The error 
may be explained by the fact that at this point the waters are shal- 
low, and the ice, in forming, takes up large quantities of rock and 
dirt, which gives the drifting mass the appearance of land. The 
existence of Walrus Island (Lat. 63 ° 17'), in Fisher Strait, has 
been authenticated; but "Bell Island" is not separated from the 



* Captain George Comer has had an experience of thirty-five years as a whaler in Cumberland Gulf 
and Hudson Bay, and has spent ten winters on Southampton Island and the contiguous shores of the 
mainland. Several years ago The American Museum of Natural History, recognizing his reliability 
as an observer and his zeal as a collector, encouraged him to study the country near the mouth of 
Hudson Bay, to acquaint himself with the primitive people of Southampton Island and the neighbor- 
ing shores, and to make collections for the Museum illustrating the zoology, geology and ethnology of 
the region. During his voyage of 1907-1909, Captain Comer made a survey of Southampton Island, 
and his friends at the Museum and at the American Geographical Society have urged him to prepare 
the paper published herewith. — Editor. 
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main portion of Southampton Island, although a deep indentation 
and intervening low land give it an insular appearance. A point 
of land projecting from the north shore of "Bell Island" has also 
been erroneously termed "Gore Island." 

Perhaps the most important feature of this map is the charting 
of the south shore and the locating of a very good harbor at the 
head of South Bay, which, because of the peculiar red "coral" 
that was frequently brought up by the lead in taking soundings, I 
have named "Coral Harbor." In heading up this bay it is well to 
keep to the west shore, but when nearing the north shore, bear to 
the east between two islands and follow a course E. S. E., passing 
south of Guard Rock which lies at the south end of a reef making 
out from the north shore (Seal Point). This rock lies in water 
eight or nine fathoms deep and is covered at high tide. I judged 
the tide to rise about eight feet at this point. After passing Guard 
Rock, one may proceed in a northeasterly direction, finally anchor- 
ing in six or seven fathoms of water. Several islands not shown 
in the map lie along the north shore of this harbor, which is about 
seven miles in width. 

As one approaches Southampton Island from the west, a dis- 
tinctly stratified limestone is discernible. A long, low mountain 
range, in altitude about 500 to 1,000 feet, and broken in two places, 
stretches across the northeast coast bordering Fox Channel, and 
presents a barrier to the chilling blasts from the north. From the 
granite foothills an irregular limestone plain extends towards the 
west and southwest. Near Manico Point and Cape Kendall is the 
highest land on the west shore, the hills rising to a height of 150 
to 200 feet. Two hills, of a peculiar shed-like appearance, are 
seen, one at the entrance to South Bay, the other near that of Coral 
Harbor. 

A thorough survey of the southwest shore resulted in the mak- 
ing of certain very radical changes in the coast line, as may be seen 
by comparison with previous maps, and I hereby desire to name 
the newly discovered point of land (which lies between Manico 
Point and the above-mentioned hill at the entrance to South Bay) 
Cape Low, in honor of Mr. A. P. Low, Department Minister of 
Mines, Ottawa, Canada. 

During the summer the island is entirely free from snow, with 
the exception of a few drifts on the mountain sides. From the 
middle of July to the middle of August the air is filled with in- 
numerable swarms of mosquitoes, which make life unbearable to 
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other than the natives. The Eskimos, however, minimize the an- 
noyance by allowing the hair to grow long and switching the face 
by keeping the head in constant motion. During the warm weather 
the bear and caribou seek the cooler places among the mountains. 
The low lands produce an abundance of grass, waving in the winds 
like the wheat-fields of the temperate zone; in the higher altitudes, 
of course, there is less vegetation — sedges border the ponds. 

From Native Point north to the foothills, a distance of 15 to 20 
miles, the land is very low and the bays are shallow. Water-fowl 
frequent these shallow waters, and in the summer season are taken 
by the Eskimos, who use snares made of whalebone. Salmon trout 
are also found in certain of the ponds in great abundance. Remain- 
ing in the ponds and streams until the summer freshets take place, 
the trout migrate in July to the sea, where shrimp are plentiful. 
They return in six or eight weeks in fine condition. The spawn- 
ing season occurs late in September. 

The Southampton caribou differ in size somewhat from those of 
the mainland, but so far as the writer knows, a complete specimen 
has never reached the hands of the scientist, and the species, there- 
fore, remains to be described. Wolves are not numerous, and, of 
late, the same is true of the arctic fox. 

As the island had not been inhabited since 1903, in the sum- 
mer of 1908 I left the greater number of my natives (Eskimos from 
Repulse Bay) on Southampton Island, hoping that they might 
procure a quantity of fox-skins, but on my return in 1909, I found, 
to my surprise, that they had taken but few. The scarcity of these 
animals is accounted for by the fact that ordinarily they gather 
around the native settlements and feed upon the refuse of the 
chase. The small temporary encampments of 1908-1909 probably 
were not sufficiently alluring to attract numbers of these predatory 
animals. 

Although, as above stated, Southampton Island is apparently 
of little importance from a commercial standpoint, it has great in- 
terest for the ethnologist. 

When, in 1896, I first met the natives of the island, they num- 
bered about seventy, and as our boat approached the island near 
Manico Point, the men and children followed along the shore until 
we found a landing place. They made short, high jumps and 
called out in imitation of the great loon, "Whar whee! Whar wheel" 
an expression which they always used to denote appreciation and 
pleasure. The Eskimos from the mainland on board my vessel 
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assured me that the presence of the children was an indication of 
good will, and as we were particularly anxious to make certain in- 
quiries regarding the whaling prospects, we decided to go ashore. 
The island Eskimos (known as the Saglernmiut — miut meaning 
tribe) led us to their houses — seven in number and located near 
the coast — the first of the kind that I had ever seen, since the Es- 
kimos of the mainland live in snow houses and skin tents, very dif- 
ferent in structure from the dwellings of the Southampton natives. 
It is true that on the mainland there are ruins of the same type as 
those found on the island, which show great age — indeed, the na- 
tives of the mainland have no knowledge of the remote times in 
which they were occupied. 

The island huts we found to be circular in shape, skilfully con- 
structed of limestone and built partly under ground. The roofs 
consisted of a framework made of the long jaw-bones of the whale, 
the inner ends resting on a king post; upon these bones were flat 
limestone blocks, and over these a layer of sod. Light was let in 
through an opening above the entrance, over which was drawn a 
piece of translucent parchment from the intestine of the seal. The 
entrance was partly under ground and very low, and usually served 
also as a drain. Lockers and chests for the storing of materials 
were numerous, being neatly made of limestone. Some were let 
into the sides of the houses and others were built underneath the 
sleeping places. In the summer the sod and stone houses were 
abandoned and skin tents temporarily erected in the neighborhood. 

The Eskimos of my party (which, as stated above, were from 
Repulse Bay, not more than a hundred miles distant), found it 
difficult to make themselves understood, for while the dialect is 
similar, the intonation is quite different. The women, however, 
grasped our meaning much more quickly than the men. One young 
man pointed with pride to his house and said that it was his now, 
as his father was dead. The significance of his pride will be the 
better appreciated when it is known that any person who is sick 
unto death, if possible, is moved immediately into the open to die, 
since the occurrence of death in any house causes its abandonment. 
The young man felt that he should be commended for so arranging 
the death of his father as to leave the family estate unencumbered. 

There are several traditions current among the natives as to how 
Southampton came to be inhabited, and I recite the following, as 
it seems to give a reasonable explanation of the original settlement. 

In the long ago, two young men went hunting together, and as 
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one never returned, it was believed that he had been slain by his 
companion in order that the companion might marry the widow. 
But this woman, upon the advice of her friends, killed the slayer 
of her husband, and fearing that his relatives might then seek re- 
venge on herself and family, she harnessed the dogs and hurried 
away in the night over the ice. When daylight came the refugees 
found that they were indeed pursued, and the mother, who had 
great power as an "Anticoak," caused the ice to crack and open be- 
tween them and their pursuers, thereby saving them from their 
enemies. They kept steadily onward in their course, finally reach- 
ing Southampton Island, the land of their adoption. 

An incident of recent occurrence would tend to show the origin 
of this story: in the spring of 1904 a party of sixteen natives were 
sealing on the ice in Repulse Bay, when the ice broke up and car- 
ried them to Southampton Island. A year later I happened to land 
at Duke of York Bay, and hearing of their wish to return to their 
former home, I brought them back to the mainland. 

That the first inhabitants of the island came from Gore Bay and 
Lyon Inlet, across Frozen Straits, is very probable, although their 
dress would indicate that they were of the eastern Innuit. 

A story is told by the old people of the Aivilik tribe that long 
ago there lived south of Wager Inlet a tribe known as the Nuvuk- 
miut. (This tribe was exterminated later by the Aivilik, under 
the leadership of Oud Lin Uke, a famous warrior.) During the 
winter, when the ice stretched firmly across from the island to the 
mainland, a party of five Southampton natives walked over to 
the Nuvuk settlement, where they were met by an equal number 
of men from that tribe, each carrying a spear. They at once en- 
gaged in friendly combat, during which one of the Southampton 
men was wounded. He called to his father, who reassured him, 
saying that this encounter would establish amicable relations be- 
tween the two tribes. 

The Aivilik further relate that during this visit one of the Sag- 
lernmiut saw a "six six," or ground squirrel, sitting on a rock, 
which began to chatter as he came near and then ran away and hid. 
Having never seen any of these animals, the man thought that it 
was one of the Guardian Spirits of the Nuvuck, until it was ex- 
plained to him that the species was common in that country. Later 
the Saglern returned to their own island, and so far as is known, 
this was their first and only contact with the mainland Innuit. 

The Southampton natives related to the Eskimos of my party 
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that formerly they had passed back and forth northeasterly between 
what is known as "Bell Island" and Kings Cape, the natives of the 
latter place being called the "Secoceilyermiut" (i. e., ice goes away, 
or the shores where the ice is kept moving by the currents). It is 
also said that the last man to go over to Kings Cape never returned, 
and it is thought that he was killed. 

The little knowledge that we have of the Southampton natives 
may be due to the fact that until the discovery of Coral Harbor 
no safe place of anchorage was known. On the south and west 
shores of the island a boat which lands at high tide has to remain 
until the tide rises again. One of the best places to approach is 
just south of Coral Harbor at Native Point, which portion of the 
island also furnishes one of the best camping places. Here a boat 
can land on either side of the Point, but the south side is preferable, 
owing to a lagoon which occurs there in which a small boat may re- 
main in perfect safety. The houses on this point were the last to 
be occupied by the Saglernmiut. 

That they were a fearless people is evidenced by the numerous 
head-bones of the whale which are to be found in the construction 
of their houses. For an Eskimo in his frail kayak to attempt to 
capture a whale with the primitive implements which they manu- 
factured meant great courage, although it is probable that, in gen- 
eral, only small whales were taken. In the summer the natives ran 
out on the ice and harpooned the whales without using a boat, which, 
of course, involved but little danger. 

One of the natives whom I knew quite well was called "Cumer- 
cowyer" ( i. e., could see the whale under water) . When he died he 
requested that his body should be placed on the ice so that later it 
would drop into the sea. At the same time he charged his people 
that when they went off on the ice or in their kayaks for whales, 
they must throw a piece of meat into the water and call on his 
spirit to aid them. He promised that he would hear their call and 
come to their assistance. Being a friend of "Cumercowyer" I also 
was supposed to throw over a piece of meat and invoke his spirit to 
help us in catching our whales. 

In hunting caribou, the natives crouch down behind a ridge of 
stone which they prepare, and there they lie in wait, having first 
placed a bird-skin covering over the head. 

As we had been quite successful in taking whales around the 
island, a station was erected in 1897 between Manico Point and Cape 
Low, where one hundred and twenty-five natives from other parts 
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of the bay were landed. All were well supplied with guns, and also 
with good boats and sleds, with which the Saglern, who had 
hunted over the ground for centuries, could not compete. The sta- 
tion proved a failure, and when it was removed to Repulse Bay in 
1903, only one woman and four children went with it, the sole sur- 
vivors of a once numerous people. They were adopted by the 
Iwilic of Repulse Bay, and when, in 1908, I left a colony of about 
seventy Aiviliks on Southampton Island at a point north of Cape 
Kendall, among them were two surviving children of the Saglern- 
miut — too young, however, to remember the traditions and cus- 
toms of their people. 

Before closing this article, I feel it my duty to call the attention 
of all governments that are interested in the whaling industry of 
Hudson Bay and Straits to the need of some uniform legislation 
which will restrict the indiscriminate slaughter of these animals. I 
am speaking as one who has had years of experience, and I do not 
hesitate to predict the early extermination of the whales in these en- 
closed waters unless some restrictive measure is adopted. During 
the summer months, whales, seals and the abundance of terrestrial 
animal life add so materially to the interest of the country, that it 
would be a public calamity for the zeal of those commercially inter- 
ested to destroy these features of its attractiveness. 



TRADE ROUTES IN THE ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
OF BOLIVIA* 

(Continued) 



ISAIAH BOWMAN 

Assistant Professor of Geography 

Yale University 

Argentina-Bolivia. 

The Antofagasta railway, ever since its completion in 1892, has 
been the sole means of rail transportation to southern and central 
Bolivia. This position it will soon lose as work on the new line is 
now completed to the Argentine frontier at La Quiaca and a recent 
understanding between Bolivia and the Argentine Republic provides 

* See Bulletin, January, 1910, p. 22. 



